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FAREWELL TO SUMMER, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 
Fafewell to thee, sweet summert 
Thou art almost past away, 
And wither’d gre thy roses 
So lately fresh and gay: 


Or if in sunny bowers 
Some few may yet be found, 
They too will soon be faded, 
And scattered o’er the ground. 


Farewell to thee, sweet suinmer, 
Thy singing birds have flown, 

Thy soft and fragrant breezes 
Have been exhal’d and gone. 


And with thee have departed, 
The cherish’d hopes of years, 

And fair and brilliant visions, 
Have been erased by tears. 


Some long indulged imaginings 
Have faded in thy beam, 

And many drops of anguish, 
Commingled with thy stream. 


And there are human bosoms, 
Which at thy natal day, 

Were beating high with gladness, 
And now are sorrow’s prey. 

And some around whose temples, 
The light of youth was shed, 

Are now entomb’d in darkness, 
And slumbering with the dead. 

Some have their fates united 
Beneath thy genial ray, 

And friendships have been plighted, 
And others cast away.— 

But thou art gone sweet summer, 
With all thy joys and cares, 

Thy records of affection, 
Thy offering of tears. 

My heart thou leav’st in sadness, 
With blighted hopes around, 

And when thou next returnest, 
I may not here be found. 

But when earth gladly hails thee, 
Rejoicing wood and dell, 

My lonely grave may meet thee, 
Sweet summer, fare-thee-well! 

Rustic Glen August 23. 


THE HETARIA; 
AN INCIDENT OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
BY JAMES WINGATE. ‘ 


Original. 


But Greece, decayed, dethroned, doth see 
Her youth renewed in such as thee. 
The shoots of that old vine that made 
All nations silent in its shade!—Bryant. 


In a cavern, in the secret recesses of the mountain fastnesses 
of the Suliotes was congregated a band of Grecian patriots. 
*Twas midnight—and their only light glimmered from a dark 
lanthern of heavy appearance, attached to a point of stalactite, 
hanging down towards the floor of the cave as if itself suspen- 
ded from the roof, that, glittering with spars, lifted itself high 
above the head, and seemed to be supported by the natural for- 
mations resembling columns, which here and there might be 
seen until the eye was lost in the gloom of the cave’s extent. 
Upon a rude table, directly beneath the light, on a slight eleva- 
tion, were laid those monastic emblems of superstitious terror, 
the human skull and cross bones—and a couple of daggers were 
somewhat fantastically placed to support their position. Around 
the table were seated a score of individuals of strange and di- 
versified appearance, and among whom there existed no less 
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diversity of character; yet one absorbing passion had posses- 
sion of their souls—one purpose governed their actions—and 
one hope beat in every bosom, drowning all other thoughts and 
reigning supreme over every feeling—the liberty of Greece! 

Surrounded by all the circumstances of wild mystery with 
which the leaders of the Hetaria loved to invest their delibera- 
tions, they had now met to concert active measures for the ac- 
complishment of their determined purpose. The air of supe- 
riority and command exhibited by each of the assembled, told 
that they were accustomed to hold sway in their separate 
spheres. Seated in silence and gloom, scarcely a whisper was 
heard to break the stillness of the cavern, and the scrutinizing 
glances which each cast upon his companion, as if to read the 
sincerity of his heart, betokened the solicitude they felt in each 
other’s responsibility and trust. 

They were from every part of Greece and from the abodes 
of Greeks, and some in the costume of other climes were 
there. There was seated the dark Suliote “in his snowy ca- 
mese and shuggy capote”—the lord of the mountains; and, 
though stigmatised as a Klephte (robber,) chieftain, was as 
brave and as daring as the wild winds are free—there was the 
Fanariote Greek, scheming and determined—the Greek from 
abroad, glittering with the tinsel of courts, winning and po- 
lite, handsome and ambitious—the brave and generous Greek 
sailor, the owner of merchant vessels, and the admiral of a 





{| fleet—the Greek from the Morea, and the Greek from Pelo- 


ponnesus, all burning with a love of country, warm and ardent 
in her cause, and all ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
in the prospect of her future redemption. 

The low murmur of conversation which had ensued was 
hushed by the voice of one of their number who rose. 

“Brothers!” said he, and his voice died away in the distance 
ere he resumed, “our time has come—the hour of vengeance 
for Greece has now arrived, when she must shake off the chains 
of oppression which have for ages bound her to the dust and 
laid her low at the foot of tyranny, the worst that was ever ex- 
ercised over any people or nation. Our brothers have defeated 
the rebellious Pashaw as well as his master, and recovered 
| possession of these mountains and of their strong holds. Their 
success has encouraged the hearts of our countrymen, and 
proved to them the impotency of their oppressors, and the 
success which must ever attend the arms of freemen fighting 
|| for the liberty of their country.” He proposed the immediate 
| organization of a new Government, and to publish a declara- 
tion of independence. . 

His hearers raised the points of their daggers in token of 
‘their assent. 
Another succeeded him: “We cannot, if we would,” said 
| he, “peacefully continue our servitude. The Sultan, enraged 
|at our success, is preparing to wreak his complete revenge by 
ithe extermination of every man, wornan and child through- 
out Greece, and by the tutal annihilation of the Greek nation. 
Thousands of our countrymen throughout his dominions have 
already fallen victims to his wrath. Our own beloved patri- 
arch has been cruelly murdered by the Jannizzaries, and his 
body dragged through the streets of Stamboul by the infamous 
Yahoudis. I appeal to you by your insulted religion—your 
dishonored kindred, and the blood of your slaughtered coun- 
trymen, calling upon you for retribution, if you can rest until 
your enemies arc extirpated from among you? The eyes of 
the world are upon us, and the hearts of sympathising thous- 
ands, beating with anxiety in our behalf will cheer us on. 
Let us throw ourselves into the contest, and appeal to the world 
for assistance. I am impatient,” he continued “to press for- 
ward. My life is at the service of my country; and in con- 
formity with my oath to the Hetaria, I shall devote myself to 
her cause; and I here swear never to survive the ignominy of 
defeat.” 
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A shout of enthusiasm answered his appeal, and the Sa- 
mian wine passed round, quaffed from a cup made of a Turk- 
ish skull, mounted and inlaid with silver. 

“I come,” said an American, and his eye gleamed wildly 
with excitement as he spoke, “from a land of liberty to devote 
myself to your cause. I have sworn to peril my life in the 
struggle for Grecian independence, and I shall be proud to die 
on a soil so sacred—in a cause so just and glorious.” 

“We welcome you,” said one of them, “to our arms, to our 
homes, and to our councils. We acknowledge you as a brother; 
but we have no gold to remunerate your services—no offices of 
power and profit in our gift. We can only present you a sword 
—we can only offer you opportunities to signalize yourself, and 
the homage of grateful hearts. May you win a wreath of 
glory to encircle your brow that shall never fade. Brothers 
in arms, let us drink— 

The first laurels for the brow of the stranger.” 

“The first honors for his brow!” they all repeated, as they 
rose and poured out the rich product of the vines and fields 
they hoped soon in truth to call their own. 

Gallant but unfortunate American—he never lived to see 
Greece engage successfully with the hosts of her oppressors 
and her armies rise triumphantly over them, until the events 
of Navarino consummated the work of her redemption, bring- 
ing happiness home to her desolated hearths and despairing 
people, and carrying a thrill of joy to the heart of every free- 
man throughout thé World. With many others of his coun- 
trymen he perished nobly-in that unfortunate engagement in 
which the flower of the army, the young men of every coun- 
try, who had consecrated themselves to the cause, organized 
in a band under the name of the “Sacred Battalion,” were cut to 
pieces by overwhelming numbers, fighting with desperation 
rather than retreat. 

It was not alone by such heroic sacrifices as these that the 
name of American has been rendered a name to be honored 
and revered in Greece, but the timely assistance afforded by 
the Philhellenic Committees of America to the starving wo- 
men and children of that unhappy land, and the voices of sym- 
pathy and encouragement which came to them across the 
waters, have made Americans dear to the heart of every 
Greek, and won for them the blessings of his children for ages 
yet to come. 

But to resume:—There was seated the American, flushed 
with hope, his heart beating within him while he appeared calm 
and resolute, and nothing spoke of the tumult in his breast. 
He looked around him and beheld the gigantic work of an 
Almighty hand. Beyond him all was dark—above him, in 
the lofty ceiling, a few spars glittered like the “ineffectual fires” 
of the stars without. The only sounds he heard, save those 
of earnest conversation, were the chinking and clashing of the 
weapons of the armed and half-armed as they touched each 
other. His thoughts wandered. They were far away to his 
home, and once there came across his memory the thought of 
a lovely girl he had known in early youth—but for an instant. 
The table was covered with papers, plans, and charts. Their 
deliberations had been completed, and the morrow was to an- 
nounce to Greece and to the world the result. 

Then arose an individual not before alluded to. His slight 
form and gentlemanly bearing bore striking contrast to many 
around him. In his wan features, his furrowed brow, though 
young, and his intellectual countenance, “sicklied o’er with a 
pale cast of thought,” may be recognised the person of an Eng- 
lish nobleman and poet. He spoke to them of their former 
greatness—when Greece was in her high and palmy state of 
power, wealth, and intellect—of the statesmen and warriors, 
sculptors and poets of former times, and of her unconquera- 
ble liberties—he pa.nted to their ruined temples as the monu- 
ments of their ancestors, exciting them to noble deeds and he- 
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roic actions—pictared to them her present degradation an 
sorrow, and exerted every means peculiar to himself, by which | 
he had tried to awaken their countrymen from their long, cold 
trance of debasement. He concluded by offering his influence, 
his services, and his whole fortune to advance the cause of Gre. | 
cian independence. | 

A shout of exultation, long and loud, which reverberated 
from the lofty ceiling, and echoed, and re-echoed in the dis- 
tance, was the reception which met this unexpected aid. 

He then requested to take the oaths of the Hetaria. With 
his eyes closed—a cross in one hand—kneeling upon a heap 
of sculls, he poured forth the usual adjuration which preceded 
the admission of a member: “I swear to consecrate myself 
wholly to Greece. I swear to nourish in my heart irrecon- 
cileable hatred to the enemies of my adopted country. I 
swear, by her long-endured tortures, by the bitter tears which 
she has shed for centuries, and by her future liberties, to hold 
every thing as nothing compared with my duty to the Ieta- 
ria, and to devote my undivided existence, thought and action, | 
soul and body to her redemption and emancipation.” 

He did do it. He kept his oath. He lived to see Greece | 
rise again from dishonor and shake off the dust of her hu- 
mility upon the trampled turban of her oppressor. He lived 
to see her vessels float in triumph through Salamis, and her | 
arms resist the invader in the sacred pass of Thermopyle. | 
He lived to lead on to battle the organized bands of his own | 
beloved Sulictes—and przp—in the land of his adoption, fight- 
in for her freedom. 

Greece will long remember the generous stranger who aided | 
her, in her day of trouble, with his genius, his wealth, and his 
sword, and in the “clime of the unforgotten brave” will his 
name be cherished as a sacred and holy legacy through all 
coming time, and be recorded with the heroes of former ages, 
Epaminondas and Philopemon, Homer, Solon, and Militades. 

The society of Hetaria had been in existence for many 
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ELLEN PEIRCY. 


A LEGEND OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


Original. 


( Concluded.) 

She watched him from her window as he walked slowly 
away in the direction of a small cluster of buildings that still 
retained the name of the town. Her heart would not ke quiet, 
and the tears stood trembling in her blue eyes like dew in the 
bosom of the violet. “Oh, Dudley!” she cried, “what change 
has come over thee? So cold, so desponding, so unhappy now 
when restored to thy home and love! 
thy nature? where thy trust in Omnipotence?” and again she 
sought for consolation to Him of divine compassion. She then 
applied herself to her various tasks, and hour after hour passed 
on, and Carlton returned not. What could detain him? Din- 
ner was ready and yet he came not. She waited, and won- 
dered, and wept. 

At length, as the afternoon advanced, he came, accompanied 
by a young officer who had been his fellow soldier in the cam- 
paign and had returned with him. He was a man of much 
personal beauty and the most insinuating and captivating man- 
ners, and from whose tongue every argument came with 
double weight. He also pussessed the art of accommodating 
his manners and sentiments to the dispositions or opinions of 
those whom he sought to please. In short he was a most se- 
ducing companion. Carlton introduced him to his wife as 
cul. Benton, an intimate friend, and she was happy to see re- 
turning cheerfulness in the gay smile and animated conver- 
sation of her husband, who, during dinner, seemed like his 


| 
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at once the devoted victim of despair, poverty, dishonor, and 
contemt! T'o see her idolized babe made to share all the bit- 
terness of her cup, and instead of entering on the stage of ac. 
tion, supported by a father’s fortune, honor, and interest 
obliged to feel even in his childhood, want and scorn; and if 
ever he rose in the world to surmount the base prejudice which 
even in this land of equality will still whisper “the son of g 
drunkard;” and worst of all, to see the man whom she had 
so loved—on whom she had, in full confidence, built the cita- 
I del of all her hopes, lost to honor, to society, to her, and to 
his God. Bitter is her grief who lays a loved companion jn 
the deep, dark grave; but no grief can compare with hers 


Where is the ardor of || whose husband plunges into the vortex of dissipation. He no 


longer lives to her or to himself; but walks the earth a moving 
pestilence—a living mourning to his friends, suffering himself 
a continual death and hell, in the pangs of sickness, the re- 
proaches of conscience, the pity of the philanthropic, and the 
scorn and reproaches of the hard-hearted and self-sufficient, 
Well may she exclaim with the lamenting prophet, “Is jt 
nothing to you? all ye that pass by, behold and see if there be 
|any sorrow like unto my sorrow!” Surely the victim of in. 
| temperance is the very vampire of which superstition has 

| dreamed—the wretched and vindictive creature, condemned 

for his sins to come from the grave and feed on the life of his 

| best beloved ones, until none who were once dear to him re- 

| main to furnish the revolting feast. | 

| Poor Carlton! on the next morning how humbled, how 

| wretched he felt, while Ellen arose with a weight of grief upon 

| her spirits which forbade her to wear her usual smile. They 

|sat down silently to breakfast. Carlton leaned his forehead 

upon his hand and sighed profoundly. His wife felt her heart 


| 





former self. Benton spent the evening with them, in course | choking her, and neither could eat. The poor babe looked for 


of which Carlton informed Ellen that he had obliged them by | 
loaning him a sum sufficient to establish him in some busi-|| caress, wept its first bitter tears. Carlton arose and took his 
ness, by which he could repair his losses and attain his for- | 





years. Its members had been in secret and active operation; 
augmenting their numbers, accumulating a fund, and concert- | 
ing plans, without exciting the suspicion of their Turkish 
masters. It embraced among its members the flower of the 


mer independence. She thanked Benton fervently; for she 
felt herself not only obliged to him for pecuniary aid, but for) 
a richer blessing—the returning ease and cheerfulness of her 
husband, whose happiness was dearer to her than any other 





Grecian youth, at home and abroad—the young men of other 
nations—military men, old and young, who were ambitious of | 
distinction, and all the chivalry of Europe were enrolled among 
its numbers. They were initiated by the most solemn cere- 
monies, and bound themselves, by the most fearful oaths, to | 
carry out its object and never to reveal its secrets or the fact | 


earthly treasure. The time passed joyously till a late hour, | 
when the col. took leave with apparent reluctance. From this 
time he became a constant visiter at Carlton’s, who soon re- 


moved from the poor cot that had sheltered his family in their || 


desolation, to a neat and comfortable house, which he furnished | 
in a plain, but handsome manner, far more consistent with} 





of its existence. They had adopted all the wild forms and 
supernatural attributes of the societies of the German IIlu- 
minati of the 14th century. It was pretended to have an in- | 
visible government, of a sacred character, under an assumed 
name, to which all were required to look as the controlling 
power. Ata favorable moment which the Hetaria should in- 
dicate, they were all to rise and hurry to its standard. The | 
murder of all the Turks throughout Greece, and the torches | 
of incendiaries throughout Turkey—even the flames of the | 
Imperial Palace was to announce to its occupant, to Grecce, | 
and to the world that the hour of her vengeance had come. 

The day of their summary retribution was anticipated by a | 
partial revolt; but the events of the late revolution brought to | 
light some noble characters whose generous sacrifices and he- | 
roic achievements in the struggle for liberty have gained for | 
them the gratitude and admiration of their country, and ful- 
filled the expectations of the most ardent Philhellenes through- 
out the world. The intrepidity of some of the master spirits of 
the Greek revolution, proved that Greece was not wholly lost— 
that there existgd some sparks of her former greatness which 
needed only to be fanned to kindle intc a flame the un- 
quenched beam of liberty, and light up the fires upon her al- 
tars of freedom. 

They were the leaders who were now assembled—this was 
the society whose proceedings have been cescribed—anp Tus | 
WAS THE LAST MEETING OF THE “Heraria.” 

Baltimore, Aug., 1837. 


A TEAR FOR THE GRAVE 0F —— 


Original. 





*T was a lone tear—but where it fell 

1 mark’d a trembling lustrious gleam, 
For in a wild flower’s azure bell, 

{t caught the sun’s aspiring beam. 


And pure and bright as that lone tear, 
And sparkling in the light of heaven, 


| jested on the most sacred and awful subjects, she felt as if life | 


Ellen’s ideas of propriety than the elegant style of their first 
fair home. 
And now she expected to be once more happy; but when 


day after day passed, and Carlton entered into no business, 
| 


but continued to devote all his time to the society of Benton | 


the wonted smile from one to the other, and missing the fond 


hat. 

“Dudley!” said Ellen, hurriedly, “I wish you could content 
yourself to remain at home to-day; I have projected some im- 
| provements in our garden and grounds which I wish to submit 
to your consideration, and I have a new and very interesting 
| book which I cannot half enjoy unless we read it together;— 
and then we shall have your favorite dish for dinner, and make 
amends for our light breakfast. We can pass the day very 
happily; and when both weary, here is our pretty plaything, 
Henry, to amuse us.” 

“I understand you,” said Carlton; “I could stay with pleas. 
ure, but I have a pre-engagement. Good morning;” and he 
walked into the street; but his heart smote him, his conscience 
| upbraided him fearfully. What was he doing thus to sacrifice 
all his treasure and happiness to a monster who would ulti- 
mately devour him. He turned and looked wistfully towards 








and a few other officers, her fears returned. How hardly is| 
the unsophisticated heart convinced of error in those it loves! | 
How slow is the innocent and confiding bosom to discern evil | 
in others! Ellen had seen and heard many things before she | 
suspected that col. Benten was an infidel and a profligate, or 
that her heart’s idol was imbibing the poison of his sophisms 
or catching the infection of his dissipation. But at length the 
whole truth burst upon her at once like a thunder bolt upon a 
green willow, shivering its verdure and rending its heart asun- 
der. 

Carlton, with Benton, returned home late one evening 
so evidently under the influence of intoxication that she could 
be blind to it no longer. She was inexpressibly agonised at 
the conviction, and as they vented their bacchanal mirth and | 


itself was deserting her very soul. She proposed to retire, al- 
leging indisposition. Carlton bade her go, swearing that his 
friend and himself wanted neither women nor preachers in their 
company. She went to her chamber, and beside the pillow of| 
her child wept with broken supplication to heaven, while the 
thoughtless couple revelled on. Poor Car!ton was indeed lost, 
He had entered the labyrinth from whence so few ever escape 
The toil, the privation, the exposure, the sufferings of his sol- 
dier life had given him a relish for the strong liquors which he 
had at first used as stimulants to his weariod nature and pre- 
ventives of disease. The poison fastened at once upon his 





‘the house. Had he been but a novice in intemperance, Ellen’s 
gentleness might have won him; but he had indulged in ine- 
_briety for months—his brain was affected, his vitals were on 
| fire, the unquenchable thirst was kindled. He sighed as he 
thought of the misery he was creating. A big tear fell on 
his hand. He dashed it away. “Fool!” said he, “catch the 
pleasures ere they fade;” and quickening his pace, was soon 
with Benton at the tavern. 

This day a young man fell into their company who refused 
to drink with them, alleging that, were it even a present grati- 
fication, it would he certain death here, and perhaps eternal 
misery hereafter. This remark caused a roar of merriment, 
and Benton answered, “Well done, superstition! so you say 
| your creed with the rest of the fools?” 

“Yes,” he replicd, “I know that fools hold whatever creed 
is taught them, but thousands wiser than we youngsters, after 
examining all sides, weighing all arguments, and investigating 
history, art, and nature, have subscribed to this creed and lived 
respectfully by it, an honor to their race, and a blessing to the 
world, and died tranquilly and happily, rejoicing in their faith 
in God their Saviour. Even if their creed was a delusion, it 
was a blessed one; but, O, gentlemen, if it be eternal truth— 
if christianity is indeed a divine revelation!! Oh, think of it. 


| It is a matter of dreadful import.” 


Benton had been bred an infidel, and only laughed the louder 
but Carlton felt the full weight of the all-important Jf. 





| brain, reason staggered, and Benton had gained an ascendancy 
| through which he instilled his deistical sophisms; for Carlton, 
though a professed Christian, was not an experimental one. 





The soul of her, who slumbers here— 
To whom that tribute tear was given. 


Ob! there be pulseless hearts I wean 
Which lightly mock at feeling’s ties! 

And soulless forms by whom unseen ,— 
Unmourn’4d, the child of genius dies. 


ome —_ of bounteous nature’s seal, 
earts that spurn th i hains. 
Oft to thy hallowed urn will =e wee ‘ 
To weep o’er Genius’ cold remains. 

August 21, 1837. 


ALLENPERINUS. 


These are some of the evils scattered by the hand of the war 
demon, many a strong trunk, round which the tender vines 
are clinging, is levelled to the earth, and many, very many 
seared, withered, stripped of their foliage and beauty, and left 
to involve the sweet dependent plants in their loathsome decay. 
Ellen saw it all and resigned all hope of earthly happiness 
only entreating support and assistance to bear her lot as be- 
came a Christian. Oh, how bitter was that hour! To see herself'| 


That evening he returned early and alone. Ellen saw him 
approach with real pleasure, and met him with a smile, if not 
of joy, of heartfelt satisfaction. The evening was passed al- 
most cheerfully. Carlton inquired for her new book—it was 
produced, and some time devoted to it, and the child was ca- 
ressed by the father, who had, by Jooking coldly on him, al- 
most broken his mother’sheart. Her fond hopes revived. How 
like the anxious nurse of a consumptive patient is she who 
watches the progress of intemperance upon a beloved husband 
orson. At times elevated by the most flattering hopes only 
to be made to feel more intensely the bitterness of despair. 
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- put her lost husband to bed, she desired Benton to sit down 
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Carlton did certainly meditate a reform, and that night, on 
his pillow, surrounded by darkness, he heard “If it be eter- 
nal truth” still sounding in his ears. He could not sleep. 
He thought of death. Some invisible power seemed to 
say to him, audibly,“You must die!” He could not bear 
to hear it. Annihilation seemed almost as dreadful as 
eternal misery, and most fervently did he wish that he had 
never doubted.” But his faith in Christianity he could not 
win back, and now his oaly resource was to be firmly estab- 
lished in his new creed. He repeated every argument in favor 
of deism, but all would not quiet his mind, or chase the phan- 
toms attendant on the tremendous if. He would have prayed, 
but he remembered to have read in the blasphemed book, “He 
that cometh unto God must come believing that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of all such as diligently seek him.” He, 
therefore, could not approach, and he felt that it was an evil 
and bitter thing, to have forsaken the Lord. 

He arose unrefreshed and gloomy, and as soon as he could 
excuse himself, sought Benton in hopes tat his subtle argu- 
ments might chase the gloom from his mind, and assure him 
that he was indeed on a level with the beasts that perish. 
Glorious ambition in a reasoning creature! And what is rea- 
soa? The treasure of the wise, and the idol of fools! It is 
even 80; a treasure employed by the truly wise in the attain- 
ment of knowledge, religion, and eternal life. An idol that 
fools that set up and bow down to, receiving it as Deity, when, 
in reality, "tis a poor perverted faculty of which the poor beast 
partakes, and which he uses to a better purpose than his scep- 
tical master. If, indeed, the superiority of resson were the 
only pre-eminence of man above a beast, it would be an un- 
enviable possession. The reason of the brute is sufficient to 
enable him to perform all the functions of life without retro- 
spection, or anxiety for the future, while man is perplexing 
himself with vain speculations; looking, with useless regrets, 
on the irrecoverable past, and dwelling, with torturing anxiety, 
ona future which no forethought of his can direct or control, 
while death, inevitable death is ever present to his mind, em- 
bittering all his enjoyments. Did not reason point to heaven 
and illumine the page of Divine Revelation, it would truly be 
acurse to its possessor, as it is no longer upright, but like a 
warped and contorted mirror, shadowing forth every thing er. 
roneously, and forever presenting images of past and future 
ill, without presenting any right way of prevention or escape. 

Poor Carlton! he had sworn to follow no other light than 
that of reason, and his reason he was fast loosing in the whirl 
of intoxication. It was already ruined, darkened, depraved; 
yet it raised its voice against the course he was pursuing, and 
he firmly resolved to drink to excess no more. 

Benton, ever gay and amusing, soon discovered the state of 
his mind, and levelled all the artillery of wit, ridicule, and 
merriment at the spirit that oppressed him. He shrunk, with 
afalse shame, before the laughing eyes of the company. Ah, 
if he could have seen their naked souls he would have dis- 
covered nothing to move his envy. Miserable, doubting, tor- 
mented creatures were they all; yet, deceived by their show 
of assurance, and taking their faith upon trust, he banished 
his uneasiness, or drowned it in liquor; and that day he be- 
came so much intoxicated as to be unable to return to his 
house. Benton procured a carriage and conveyed him home. 
Ellen commanded her feelings, and when she had assisted to 


and suffer her to remonstrate with him for a few minutes. 

“You, Mr. Benton,” she continued, “are a wealthy bachelor, 
and therefore at liberty to act as you please. I do not wish 
tocensure your conduct as far as it concerns only yourself; 
but look at my situation. I have no relative on this side the | 
wide ocean, except that poor, helpless child; and you well know 
that, for some time, we have been living upon the loan your 
generosity favored us with. You also know better than I do, 
in what a deplorable manner my husband is spending his time. |) 
You must be conscious that he and his family are on the brink || 
of irretrievable ruin. Oh, think, if you had a family would 
you thus devote them to misery, want, and scorn? Your in- 
fluence over Carlton is great. If you would exert it to restore 
him to himselfand me, the blessing of her who is ready to perish 
would be forever yours. Do, I beseech you, prove yourself) 
truly his friend, by endeavoring to persuade him to go into} 
some business, and forsake this dissipated course, which you 
know must undo him forever.” 

Benton seemed touched. “I feel the truth of your appeal, | 
madam,” he replied, ‘and I cannot but grieve for you; yet I 





|| if any one, struck by her geutle and polished manners, in- 
|| quired her name; replied, carelessly, “O, ’tis that drunken Carl. | 


|The woman who is bereft of a kind husband by death, and of 


|the curse of intemperance, finds herself despised, neglected, | 
|and forgotten. The drunkard’s suffering family are outcasts | 
| from society, however keen their sensibilities, however deli-| 





fear Carlton is irreclaimable. I know that no earthly power 
could win me from my present course, and so I judge him by 
myself. 1 would advise you to bear with fortitude, and seek 
happiness in your own resources. *Tis folly for a person to be 
dependent for happiness upon the caprices of another. You 
area lady of respectability, and, come to the worst, can 


maintain yourself; therefore I advise you to give yourself no 
farther uneasiness about him. Good night.” 

As he spoke she felt her heart rising with bitter emotions, 
and as he left the house she burst into a passion of weeping, 
crying like a deserted child. She resolved, however, to make 
one more effort to expostulate with her husband freely, whether 
he would hear or not; and next morning, at breakfast, after 
an uncomfortable silence on both sides, she observed him press 
his hand on his forehead with a heavy sigh. 

“Dudley,” she said, “I see that you are unhappy; I feel that 
I am superlatively so. We were not always thus. We were 
once the happiest of the happy. We loved and were beloved; 
we were conscious of performing our duty, and blest with the 
approbation of each other, and of our own hearts. O, Carlton! 
could we have believed, two short years agu, that we could 
ever have sat thus unhappily together? It.was not in the 
power of any changing circumstances to render us thus. What 
then has caused this change? O, Dudley! dear Dudley! let 
your heart answer. Listen to its dictates—suffer the monitor 
within to plead, not only in behalf of me and this poor babe, 
but for yourself. Oh start from the abyss on the brink of 
which you stand, and into which your fall would drag your 
wife and child. If your strength is not sufficient, we know 
Him who is mighty to save, and who will give good gifts unto 
all those that ask him.” 

“Then, in that faith, Ellen,” he replied, “ask him for con- 
solation, for pity and support; for you will soon have no other 
—I am lost irretrievably. Ellen! Ellen! I have lost my faith 
in Christianity! I cannot pray to him whom I have denied! 
I will revel on yet uwhile, and then die. You may live re- 
spectably, and then exchange earth for heaven. Oh, I do hope 
you may. I am undone—lost forever!” 

“Dudley!” she cried, in an agony of broken sobs, “only for- 
sake the company of Benton and his associates, remain at 
home, and all will yet be well.” 

“No, no!” he answered, “I cannot stay at home; I must mix 
with company to dissipate the horror that haunts me. Ben- 
ton is my friend. We are living on his bounty. He values 
my company and wishes my welfare.” 

“Oh, say not so! he cannot desire your welfare, or he would 
not seek to win you from the heaven of domestic love here, 
and the heaven of divine love hereafter—to plunge you at once 
into the eternal hell of remorse and agony! O be entreated to 
forsake his company!” ; 

She clung to his bosom and wet it with her tears. He sup- 
ported her in his arms, and she felt a few hot tears drop on her 
neck. She plead on—it was in vain! Oh, horrid control of 
vice when once the soul has submitted to its sway! That 
once noble and devoted husband turned from his sobbing, heart- 
broken wife, and sought his dissolute companions. He for- 
sook “the Fountain of Mercy” and the spring of consolation, 
“and hewed out for himself cisterns, broken cisterns that could 
hold no water.” His history is soon told—beastliness, poverty, 
contempt, cruelty, remorse, distraction and disease. 

Ellen Carlton found the power of religion sufficient to sus- 
tain her under the anguish of her lot, and she supported her- 
self and child comfortably by her skill in fancy and other nee- | 
dle-works. But she sometimes felt keenly the injustice of the | 
world, which implicates a man’s family in his guilt and dis- | 
grace. She could not always retain her meekness when she | 
saw the uneducated and ungenteel loaded with honors because | 
they were connected with wealth and honor, while she herself’ 
was utterly neglected because her husband had undone roe 
self and her. Some looked on her with that degrading pity 
which it is so hard for the generous spirit to endure; others, 

































ton’s wefe,” and she was no more thought of. Often did she | 


feel the cruelty of society, which sees no farther into the char- | 
acter than the texture of the dress or the contents of the pocket. | 


an affluent fortune by fire, or other calamity, finds sympathy || 
and aid, while she whois more bitterly and utterly bereaved by | 


cate their education, however refined their intellect. They are, 
classed with the low and despicable; must bear the tortures | 
of a broken heart, the agonies of a wounded spirit, the con- | 
tempt of the cruel, and the bitterness of want unpitied and alone, i 
while the remembrance of the past and the bleak prospect of| 
faturity, add their pangs to every present sorrow. But Mrs. | 
Carlton was not forsaken of Hiin in whom she trusted, and) 
she found “strength according to her day.” | 

Peace had been proclaimed. ‘The independence of her coun- 
try was achieved, and although it had cost her all she held 
dear, she did most fervently thank God that the sacrifice had | 





| 


not been made in vain, She had received no intelligence from 
her parents since she saw them depart from America; but 
now the white sails again swelled over the green waters» 


and she began to hope that her mother, if alive, would write 


to her. O, how often had her thoughts reverted to that dear- 
est friend, and how did she long to hear of her welfare—to pe- 
ruse the sincere traces of her deep and sweet affection. These 
thoughts were working busily in her bosom as she watched 
the vessels sweeping landward, apparently between the wave 
and sky, when her mother entered her apartment. There 
passed then a few indescribable moments! Euach clung to the 
bosom of her only and long absent friend, while images of all 
that had passed since they parted crowded on each heart, and 
esme in broken sentences from their lips. Joy and sorrow, 
pain and pleasure were strangely mingled {n their feelings, 
and it was long ere they were, in any degree, composed. 

At length Mrs. Peircy informed her daughter that Mr. Peircy 
had died about a year previous, and she had disposed of her 
property and come over in quest of her children. Deeply as 
she mourned the lost ones, she rejoiced to find one remaining, 
and to be able to make that one wealthy. Ellen was restored 
to that rank in society which she so richly ornamented, and 
her boy received an education that set off to advantage the 


rudiments of knowledge and piety instilled by his mother in 


his childhood, and placed him high amongst his fellows. But 
he never forgot the generous friendship of some, though lowly 
their lot, or the heartless pride of others, although they en- 
deavored by numerous apologies and servile condescension to 


obtain the favor of thuse whom, in adversity, they had slighted. 


Ellen enjoyed the mournful satisfaction of smoothing the 


death bed of her self-immolated but ever-loved Carlton. Sweet 
fell his murmurs of penitence and returning affection upon 
her withered heart, and his deep repentance and humble reli- 


ance on his once rejected Redeemer, and hope of acceptance 
with God through the mediation of the sinner’s Friend, re- 
mained a solace to the heart of his mourners when they had 
watched by his death bed and wept over his grave. 

Liberty, Pa. 1837. 


EVE'S BANISHMENT. 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


She knelt—the ever glorious sky 
Spread iis blue wings above— 

And angel harps were breathing songs 
Of never-dying love: 

The stainless moon was glancing bright 

Upon the glittering robes of night. 


She knelt—the miriad stars looked down, 
In their untiring gaze, 
Upon the bright and sinless bower, 
Her home in happier days: 
The sapphire walls of heaven unfurl’d 
Their banners to the Eden-world. 


She knelt—the earth lay calm beneath 
The Holy Spirit’s smile— 
And strains of seraph melody 
Stole on her ears the while— 
And whispering winds and zephyrs bland, 
Her pale and fervish temples fann’d. 


She knelt—in its untroubled pride 
The waveless stream rolled by, 
And glittered in the beamy ligkt 
Of the unclouded sky— 
And onward passed, with murmuring sweep 
Unto the vast and watery deep. 


She wept—a curse was ou her heart, 
A curse that could not die, 
For the deep sin that rested there 
Was registered on high: 
She wept—her seared heart could not bear 
The startless night of its despair. 


She wept—to leave the sunny flowers 
That gemmed the sylvan scene, 
And danced, like fairy revelers, 
Upon the glittering green— 
Which almost offered rivalry 
Unto the bright and glorious sky. 


She wept—that all the shining host 
That gazed upon her then 

Should never light her steps unto 
That sinless bower again: 

But hence her heritage should be, 

To toss on life,s wild, billowy sea! 


CRITICS, 


°Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill; 
But, of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
A fool might once himself alone expose; 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose.— Pope. 
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INCIDENTS FROM REAL LIFE. 


Original. 


A gallant ship from Albion, bore 
Across the ever-restless main, 
A wanderer from his native shore; 
These western regions to explore, 
To see the world and wealth obtain. 


Graceful his figure, slight and tall, 
His eye—no matter what its hue, 
Was, as he left his father’s hall 
And bade his childhood’s home, and alt 
His early friends a long adieu, 


All tearful, at that parting hour, 
And brighter in it restless blaze, 
As bathed in dew or summer shower 
More fair the tints of feaf and flower 
When burnish’d by the morning’s rays. 


That parting pass’d, his mien and air 
A firm and manly soul bespeak, 

His shining locks of raven hair, 

Partly conceal his forehead fair; 
Health's ruddy glow adorns his cheek. 


Now having reach’d the crowed strand, 
Where the tall hark at anchor lay, 

And fervent press’d a brother’s hand 

And sigh’d, “farewelt my native land” 
He mounts the deck and sails away. 


A world of waters spreading wide, 
Wakes hitherto unfelt delight, 

And deep beneath the swelling tide, 

His fancy leads where mermaids glide, 
Mid sea-god’s halls and tewples bright. 


And there unlocks a gorgeous store 

Where the last seaman’s treasures sleep, 
And ne’er is heard the breaker’s roar, 
Foaming against the rocky shore, 

Beneath the flood so still and deep. 


*And now with magic skill doth rear, 
With portice and dome and hall, 

Full many a splendid fabric fair, 

Which, based upon the viewless air, 
At every breeze is prompt to fall. 


Now scales some towering mountain height, 
And leads him to the dizzy brink, 

Where crystal waters gushing bright 

The sea-tired wonderer invite, 
To bend and ‘bathe bis lips and drink.’’ 


Thus fancy cheats the tedious days, 
With gay and ever-shifting scene, 

While the proud vesse} on her way, 

Breaks into foam and glittering spray, 
The surface of the wave serene. 


But now with palpitating heart 

He sees Columbia’s heights zppear! 
Doth this a thrill of joy impart? 
Or rather bid the tear-drop start? 

There’s none to bid him welcome there! 


Not one, of all the crowded band 
Whose footsteps seek the surging sea, 
Greets him with veice of friendship bland! 
Yet cheer thee up!—that stranger land, 
May prove a pleasant home to thee! 


There may’st thou form the dearest ties 
That ever human heart can know! 

Beneath those clear and sunny skies 

May bloom for thee the brightest joys, 
This brief existence ean bestow! 


Time passes on,—that stranger finds 
Those words full promptly verified: 

For kindred hearts and kindred minds 

To his each tie of friendship binds, 
To his are lastingly allied. 


And now he stands in crowded hall 
Amongst the gallant, fair and gay! 

And one there is most dear of all, 

To whom his heart a willing thrall 
He ylelds, delighted, to her sway. 


Fair is that form, but fairer mind 

Beams from those orbs of hazel bright; 
But, though her glance seems wonderous kind 
Still vainly doth he seek to find 

It fraught with love’s bewitching light. 


Yet doth not this his ardour chill! 
Led on by hope’s délusive wiles 

Daily he seeks her presence still! 

Her voice yet wakes the extatic thrill, 
And heaven’s best light is in her smile. 


But soon his days less lightly roll, 
T90 soon love’s joyous course is run, 
And sorrow wings his inmost soul, 
A grief he knows not to control; 
Another hath that maiden won! 
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* It was said of this gentleman, by a practical Phrenologist, that he 
“inordinately prone to building castles in the air,” ood thet his air built 
structures, though “splendidly done off” were very apt to fall. 


| And now, what thrilling strains are pour’d 

Of wildest, sweetest minstrelsy, 

His woes have waked a hidden cord, 
And every spirit-stirring word 

Speaks of the spirits mistery. 


Devoted friendship watched the while, 
| Intent it kindly force to prove; 

| Anxious his sadness to beguile: 

| To banish care, wake pleasure’s smile 
| Assiduously yet vainly strove. 


‘arth holds no other like to” her, 
“Or if it does in vain for” him: 

He could not if he would transfer 

That love devoted, ardent, pure, 
Yet even now its light grows dim! 





Another’s glance his eye hath caught! 
Another’s smile hath chased his gloom! 
And soon his yielding heart is taught 
That happiness may yet be sought! 
And other hopes his breast relume. 


And with that peerless maiden’s eye, 
So mild, so timid, clear and deep 
The azure of the summer sky 
Might proudly claim affinity! 
Alas! thate’er such eye should weep! 
| 
| 





That e’er a heart so kind and warm 

As hers, the frost of death should chill! 
Or that disease with wasting storm, 
Should bow to earth so fair a form 

The precincts of the grave to fill! 


See where yon lonely stranger now 
In silence strays at twilight dim, 
With step uncertain, heedless, slow, 

Dejection stawpt upon his brow! 
Life has no more of joy for him! 


And must each ray of hupe expire, 

By that last blow of adverse fate? 
Can nothing prompt him to aspire, 
To other objects of desire, 


Or hold such spirits long enchain’d; 
He yet shall ** *tempt the heights of fame,”’ 
‘To pluck from thence a wreathe; a name! 
His utmost efforts shal] be strain’d, 


To court the beams of fortune’s sun, 
And many an air-based dome shall rise! 


| 
Which fired his ardent mind of late? 


Yes souls like his no grief can tame; 


| 
| 


Whether the stake be lost or won, 
Pursuit is more than half the prize.— cd 
| her gifts and though secular power may never have befriended 


|| weariness and destruction of health are the means that open 
to him, the gates of the Temple of Honor and conduct him, to 


No matter, so the race be run, 








MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
NO. XXXIUL. 


Original. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AUTHORS. 
An author occupies a station of commanding influence. 
| Though capricious Fortune may not have blessed him with 


him, yet he stands upon an eminence, that gives him, an as- 
cendency over others. No one, surely, has a juster claim to 
this distinction, than he. While some possess exhaltation, in 
| virtue of their birth, and while others obtain it by fortuitous 
circumstances, he gains it, by hard and untiring efforts. Far 
dearer than rubies, is the price, which he pays for it. Seclu- 
sion from the world—renunciation of amusements—ceaseless 


its loftiest seat. Amid the carnage of the embattled plain, 
|the military hero wins the fleeting name, but in the secrecy 
| of his chamber, by daily and nightly toils, the author is for- 
ced to acquire a passport to dignity and authority. 

However heartlessly the world has sometimes treated the 
man of talents, it is certain, that he has ever had power over 





it, Though genius has been imprisoned, yet its breathings 
have escaped the dungeon’s walls and gone forth upon the 
free winds of Heaven, to infuse themselves into the spirits 
and operate upon the actions of mankind. Though it has 
|been banished to distant retreats, yet even there it has kin- 
died upon the rocks of nature, its brilliant flame and diffused 
its light far and wide. Stern policy has oppressed it and pe- 
|mury has chilled it, but still it has borne up, in its native elas- 
ticity and flourished like Alpine flowers, beneath the frown 
of winter. Dante and Petrarch lived in exile: Tasso died of 
want: Selden was shut up in the London Tower and Locke 
was expelled from his place in Oxford, but their productions 

found a pathway to the human mind and exerted their domin- 
| ion over human conduct. 





SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








I and importance are thrown around his character. The crite. 
| rions by which, other individuals are tried do not always ap. 
|ply tohim. Conduct makes most men what they are, but 
| writing—the exhibition of talents—is a chief source of his as. 
\cendency. We learn unconsciously to respect him, because 
he stands aloof from and has no association, with us. Who does 
‘not know that distance heightens the beauty and lessens the 
defects of a landscape? So soon as an author looses a proper 
|reservedness and becomes intimate with the world, he neyer 
'fails to suffer for it, in his influence, over it. We do not re. 
gard this fact, however, as the chief cause of his operation 
|on a community. It is also referable to other sources, 

| Whatever may be the state of society, intelligence has jt 
' nthe greater or less degree under its control. It is the en- 
lightened mind that directs its course and gives it, its coloring, 
If we turn to those portions of the globe, where barbarity stil) 
reigns, we find the sagacious and shrewd, the prominent load. 
jers. If we look at polished countries, we see the learned 
and wise occupying their high stations. The educated intel. 
\lect of a people, will have a real sovereignty over them. Ip 
| the hour of prosperity, what but it originates schemes and car. 
'ries them into execution? In the time of peril, what but it 
isthe object, to which every eye is anxiously directed? Since 
| then, Intellect, by universal consent, holds the sceptre of the 
|| true government, it is not singular that Authors, who form a 
'respectable part of the well informed of a community, should 
|have an agency in settling the destinies of a people. Their 
abilities are known and acknowledged. Their supremacy is 
jadmitted! Their productions are studicd—their spirits caught 
and their principles espoused. Nor does their own country 
| bound their dominion. Translated into other tongues, their 
work affect the inhabitant of a distant clime. Far away from 
the land which gives them birth, they find their unobstrusive 
|| way, disseminating the seed of truth over the soil of the 
'stranger and teaching unknown hearts to beat responses to 
their own. 

| Let us not pass over the fact, that this influence is of long 
‘duration. It does not expire with the men themselves. 

It is felt by successive generations. Death does not inter. 
|rupt it—the grave does not receive it. If earth can bestow 
‘any thing like immortality—if earth can give a wreath, that 
|nothing can"wither, or a sceptre, that decay cannot crumble, 
it is the possession of this class of persons. ‘They write 
|for the future. They cast their labors upon the waves of time, 
which bear them to coming ages and deliver them into the 
hands of those, for whom, they were more expressly prepared. 
The ship leaves its track behind it, for a moment and the 
gorgeous sun lights up the west to glow for a time, after his 
| departure, but not so brief is the continuance of Author’s ex. 
‘ertions. Like the deluge, which left its marks upon nature's 
| frame, for every generation to see and read, they continue to 
| operate on the world, long after they have been added to the 
sleepers in the tomb. 
|| Possessing so unbounded a field for display and living not 
only in his own day but with posterity, the Author must 
have a mighty influence. How responsible then is his posi- 
|| tion, how fearfully—how peculiarly responsible? How many 
| will he cause to be covered with glory or disgrace? How 

much unhappiness may he produce? To how many thous. 

'ands may he be, a blessing or a curse? How wide his sphere 
| of usefulness or injury? And what a solemn account will he 
I have to render to God, for the manner, in which he has em- 
| ployed his noble talents? 

Unmindful of these mighty responsibilities, the greatest 
number of writers have cither thrown away their talents 
‘upon trifles or devoted them to improper matters. Go over 
|the catalogue of Authors and how many can you find, who 
|have improved society and bettered their race? Painful is 
the fact, that the most of them seemed to have no higher ob- 
ject in view, than the momentary pleasure of their readers or 
the rainbow-like glory of their own characters. What shall 
we say to those, who have prostituted their abilities to over- 
‘turn Christianity and morality—who would fain have deified 
vice and made weak-eyed reason, supreme ruler and guide’ 
Those, who attempted to brand the name of Jesus with odium 
and degrade as imposters, the holy brotherhood of Apostles 
and illustrious army of martyrs? Those, who would have ta- 
ken from Youth, its only safe monitor—from age, its only 
strong support—from poverty, its only wealth—from sickness, 
its only cordial—from feebleness, its only rod—from death, 
its only antidote, and from the dark grave, its only light? 
We blush, that they were of our race, for whom religion was 

















Various circumstances probably contribute to give an au- 
thor his share of sway over society. Compelled by his voca- 
tion to live in retirement he seldom mingles with the world 
(at least not so frequently as others do,) and hence a weight 





devised and to whom alone, it was sent—who were to monop- 
olise its benefits and be gladdened by its bright rewards. We 
will not pronounce their condemnation. That voice which 


speaks in its solitary emphasis, from amid the clouds, that 
girt the throne, will declare their fate and reward them, as 
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the murderers of holy hopes—the extinguishers of holy emo- 
tions and the destroyers of holy principles—ought to be re- 
warded. 

If the situation of the author is responsible, the condition 
of patrons and readers is also responsible. They help to form 
their writers. Should they encourage them to make an un- 
righteous use of their talents—should they present them, al- 
lurements, and hold out to them, inducements to pervert their 
gifts, will they be exempt from censure? Will they not share 
in the blame? Let their consciences answer. 

Flooded as the world now is with pernicious productions 
and wickedly as numerous Authors are employing their pens 
we have the expectation of purer times. Our eyes are fixed 
upon Christianity, the rising Sun of promise. It can chase 
away the gloom that hangs over the world and restore the 
reign of virtue and truth. We sce it ascending its heavenly 
path and causing error and vice to hasten from its sight and 
bury themselves in eternal shade. While our eyes gaze 
upon it, our hearts send up their sincere prayers, that the pe- 
riod may soon come, when it shall scatter the last lingering 
cloud of sin, forever away. A. As Le 


SIMON SNEELEY'S MARRIAGE, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 
Original. 
Now this shall be my prayer old man, 
And this my guerdon be, 
That some fair and courtly lass, 
Thou bring to marry me.—Old Ballad. 


Simon Sneeley was a perfect, or rather an imperfect nonde- 


script, he was born on the 29th day of February, which comes || 


but once in four years; on one foot he had but four toes, and 


one of them was four inches long; as luck would have it how- || 


ever, this four inch toe which was broad and flat, was suppli- 


ed with a considerable number of joints, and could be very || | 


conveniently buckled, like a strap, around the remaining three, | 
keeping them in constant statu quo, and preventing that |) 
semi-rotary motion, to which toes are somewhat prone: and | 
this may have been a very fortunate circumstance, inas- 
much, as it may have saved Simon a small portion of muscu 
lar labor, except indeed, when it occasionally broke from its 


position, and worked itself into many forms, as would a worm | 


when wrything under some uncomfortable feeling. 

It would be altogether unnecessary to say any thing about || 
this toe of Simon Sneeley, were it not, that it, like the ele- 
vations etc. on the heads of some folks, exerted a singular 
enough influence inthe formation of his character, and an 
uncontrolable power over his destiny. I know not, and have || 
not the industry or inclination to inform myself, whether or 


no, the ramifications of the phrenological science condescend || 


so low as the feet, nor have I ever heard, that the toes, in any 


case on record, were endowed with supernatural agency; un- || 


less the toe of Cato Blake possessed those extraordinary pe- 
culiarities, recognised in the term supernatural, the highest 
power claimed for Cato’s toe was, that it produced more toes, 
whereas, Simon’s exercised mental influence supposed to re- 


side only in the protuberances of the head, and I have been || 


induced to give this title sketch of a few prominent particu- 
lars in the history of Simon, for the sole benefit of those itine- 
rating phrenologians, who, but for travelling conveniences 
would, without doubt, find more of their own personal, devel- 
opments on their feet than on their heads, saying nothing 
about the interior of those important organs. One thing 


however, may be said with safety, that but for Simon Sneeley’s || 
long toe, he would have meandered his way through this |, 


world with fewer ups and downs and much more to his com- 
fort and satisfaction. 

Simon’s toe, had as much, yea, perhaps more, to do in the 
formation of his character than any other circumstance con- 


nected with his corporeal existence, not excepting the irregu- | 
larities of his small, round cranium. It was his external | 


besetment, and like the besetments of the man of Uz, it was 


rather a misfortune for Simon that as he advanced in years |; 


his toe became of a substance much harder than flesh, but 
not quite so hard as iron—the fact is, it was too hard for shoe 
leather, for do as he might to conceal the freak natnre had 
indulged in regard to his extremity, it would expose itself, and 
after exhausting his own, as well as the skill of all the cord- 
wainers of his acquaintance to devise some kind of a toe 
piece, that would stand the wear and tear of the ungoverna- 
ble member, he gave the matter up, and affected an astonish- 


ing independancy of action, walking abroad in open day with |) 


the entire four inches of his toe sticking out of nis shoe, as 
though he would say, “me and my toe against the world.” 

In the course of time Simon became an admirer of female 
beauty. He soon found there was no standing still in this 
matter, and after flourishing in his new character awhile, he 







‘lover. His heart was smitten for the first time, when he was 
twenty-nine years old, and at that matured age, it is not to be 
supposed that his affection was a milk and water kind of thing 
—no indeed, it was strong devotion, an absolute and unlimited 


improved in his feelings until he was a fond and passionate | 


fully preserved. The courtship was conducted in most un. 
common style, love’s annals does not cuntain, perhaps another 
of similar nature. Miss Partrige, unlike the most of her sex, 
seemed to possess no will of her own, and was governed in 
all matters, large and small, by the advice of the nearest 


slavery; and he thought not, hoped not, cared not about being || friend. She knew nothing of Simon’s toe, and his person and 
emancipated, but by every method and means within his reach || face happened not to be of the peculiar conformation and ex- 








sought to strengthen his fetters, by making an identity of his|| pression that would have pleased her fancy, therefore when- 
own, and his fair lady’s interests, physical and metaphysical. |/ever she knew of her fond lover’s approach, she was sure to 
The first enslaver of his heart, was a sweet girl of forty-five | abscond;—when taken by surprise and compelled for a time 
more or less, and paint, curls, whiting, and a few other con-||to remain in his society, she invariably manifested the utmost 
|comitants to female beauty considered, she was not excessively || uneasiness, and took leave of absence as soon as she could, 
bad-looking, the loss of seventeen teeth, an eye, and an ear, || whether convenient or not; breaches of politeness, infringe- 
was scarcely worthy of notice, as those appendages were sup-||ments upon the commonly received etiquette and the like 
plied by improved art, in a degree of perfection to which || were never considered, and if there were other persons pre- 
|dame nature had as well never aspire: in the consideration of|| sent in whose company Mr. Sneeley could be left, it was well 
| length, she had no cause to complain, for she had continued to || enough, if no one was by, it made no difference, Miss Pris- 
| grow, until a rod of six feet four inches, would scarcely have || cilla, without excuse or apology always went “some other 
reached the top of her composition comb, when elevated in|| way.” But Simon was determined in the business, his mind 
iher hair, which was of an exquisite red. Simon as he sup-||was made up, and court he would, and court he did, though 
| posed succeeded in a tolerable degree in gaining the affections || it occurred at intervals of not more than five minutes each, 
|of this dear creature, and many persons ventured the predic-|/and while he held her by the wrist, and she twisting in all 
|tion that the daughter of Deacon Dumps, after the lapse of a \sorts of ways to get loose. As to words, many were not 
few months or years as the case might be would become Mrs. | spoke, or looks—the chance for their exchange was prevented 
|Simon Sneeley,—and why should she not? Mr. Simon Snee- || in the pull Sim, pull Pris, so repeatedly the Alpha and Omega 
\ley had professed to be her admirer, the proclamation of his | of their meeting. Whether the question was ever popped or 
| preference which he failed not extensively to circulate, had | not, is not known, the certainty of Simon’s deep and abiding 
gone abroad through all the land, and Deacon Dumps, in more | affection and perfect willingness to pop it, were not, however , 
\than one instance, had spoken of Simon as a worthy, well| to be mistaken, and by one or two who had been observers of 
‘behaved young man. ‘These were items of no ordinary || the actions of the interesting pair, it was said, that Prissy 
|character, and well calculated were they, to give rise to the || could get Simon any day, and so she could, doubiless, for she 
opinions and suspicions, entertained by the friends and foes || often found it a very difficult thing to get away from him. 

of the parties in a matter so intimately allied to their happi- More than once did Mr. Sneeley procure a beautiful yel- 


‘low Jersey waggon, and thé best looking arrangement of 
| muscle and bone, in shape of a horse, that his limited means 
/would allow, and drive to the door of Miss Partrige, for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining what minister she would prefer— 
_ but how could he find out? She would’nt remain long enough 
| 

lightful purpose of his heart, he one evening arrayed his per- to hear the demand, and to arrange such matters by proxy 


{son in his sabbath suit, and hastened over to the Deacon’s, || was not agreeable. What then was to be done? Simon's pro- 


‘where a large party of ladies and gentlemen had assembled |! }ifie immagination, assisted by the ideas of a young lawyer, 
to spend a few hours in social companionship; though unin- || 


jin the neighborhood, after a world of thought and frequent ex- 
\vited Simon was welcome, and made himself perfectly at chunge of opinion,were brought to bear upon the subject, and ac- 
home; time passed rapidly to all except the lover, who only 


cording to agreement, Simon once more mounted his Jersey 
| waited, and wished for, the opportunity of having the before- || | waggon and, with the minister at his side, drove like a very 
mentioned explanation made. In the midst of their glee how- || Jehu to the home of his fair Prissy. On this occasion, and 
ever, the toe of Simon no doubt moving in unison with the || wel] the lawyer knew it would be so, when he recommended 
| beating of his heart, broke its confinement and thrust its hide- | the particular time, all the members of the family, 


ous shape through his well worn boot; a general shrugging of || Miss Prissy, were abscnt, and now courted or not she must be 
| shoulders exhibited the unpleasant feelings of the gentlemen, || married. 

,and as for the ladies, they were ofi—nor did they return for || ‘The lawyer was for fun—the minister for a fee—Simon for 
explanation, but kept their distance until one, as politely ofa wife, and three individuals so deeply interested, certainly 


| course as possible, told Mr. Simon Sneeley that they had} could accomplish the object. ‘The lawyer he quoted law, and 
| unanimously allowed him leave of absence. The next day || told the young lady that she was bound to marry Mr. Sneeley. 
he was informed by a billet from Miss Susan, that he would | The parson quoted scripture, and said it were better it should 


ibe expected to bring that toe no more to the parsonage-|!be so, Simun sighed and said he could not stand it long, and 
“Bring my toe no more,” he exclaimed when he had read the | if the law would punish murder, it would surely be hard upon 
note,—“and this is the result of my trouble, yes, I'll comply, | Miss Prissy. ‘After a few hours coaxing, threatning, and ev- 
and more than comply, for Simon Sneeley shall be seen no jery thing else that could be thought of, Miss Prissy agreed to 
more in her society, and if she wants to break her heart, why | be marricd, but insisted that she should have time to let her 
let her doit.” Saying this Simon thrust his hands into his) friends know something about it, in order to prepare for the 
pockets and looked independent, though a tear stood in his || awful ceremony. Her entreaties were of no avail, married 


eye, which was followed by another as fast as it was rubbed | she must be, and on thie spot, and by force too, if it could be 
(off by his coat sleeve. | done in no other way. In vain did Miss Prissy intreat — in 
| Four succeeding adventures resulted as unsuccessful, and | yain did she promise and pledge her word —in vain did she 
| Simon was on the point of vowing eternal hatred to woman- | swoon, and cry out she was dying. 

| kind, when accident introduced to his notice, a lady of very 
|uncommon pretensions as the following description which |) 


answers very well to her person plainly testifies; 


| 











ness. 

A tacit understanding did not exactly suit Mr. Sneeley, he || 
| was like all lovers in this thing, and required a plain and per- |) 
fect explanation, so that thereafter there might arise no cause 
for mistake or disappointment. In order to accomplish the de- 


except 





‘Better to sleep together dead, 
Far better than to live aunder,”’ 
,eried out the impatient lawyer, and seizing the lady by the 
waist, he attempted to prop her up until the right should be 
celebrated. ‘The parson commenced. Prissilla opened her 
eyes, and was about closing them in despair, when they fell 
upon Mr. Simon Sneeley’s toe, which had bursted his coarse 
brogan, and was keeping time with the agitated action of its 
own feelings. She shricked and by a convulsive effort sprang 
riveted his eyes upon her, and his heart thumped a deal more || from the lawyer’s grasp and landed on the other side of the 
\rapidly, than when he anticipated bliss with Miss Susan | room, where the parties supposing her to be dead,—too dead 
| Dumps. Simon’s toe kept time with his heart, and an extra || entirely to be married—became alarmed at the serape they 
\expense of shoe leather was the consequence, for full often did | had got themselves into, without so much as throwing a glass 
‘it rend in twain its calfskin fetters and start forth in fearless | of water in her face, hurried into the Jersey wagon and were 
and unaccommodating activity. ‘among the missing. ‘The father of Miss Priscilla entered suit 
It was the purpose of Simon to conceal from the knowledge || against M. Simon Sneeley, and leg bail being most convenient 
of Miss Priscilla Partrige if it could possibly be done, the || the lover gave it for his appearance, and forever after abjured 
worse than useless extreme of his huge understanding, to ac- || the idea of another attempt at being married. 
complish which he caused his stout brogans to be doubly for- || SSS 
tified at the toes. This ingenious invention was attended|} Intentions to injure generally reach with double force upon 
! with the desired success and for munths the secret was care- || the head of the perpetrator. 


“Her nose is crookt, and turn’de outwarde 
Her chin standes alle awrye 

And homiliere ladye than shee is 

| Was never secue with eye.” 





| Chance threw Simon in the way of this fair and attractive 
| creature; love at first sight as far as the young man was con- 


,cerned, was the result of their meeting; a winning smile 
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THE POLES’ SONG OF DEATH. 


Original. 
—_— | 


In one of the mines of Siberia in which a number of Polish officers of 


‘|they make seem to exhibit agreeable sensations; and thus 
they have acquired the name of dancing serpents. 

If then music produce such wonderful effects on the lower 
animals, we can easily imagine what must be the influence it 
rauk and distinction were placed, a portion of them determined to commit | exerts on the human mind. Here its effects are almost uni- 
suicide. Weary of life they succeeded after a lapse of some time in pro- | versal; Jet us examine. Where is the individual of whatever 
curing knives and deliberately reparing to the darkest and most secret Por- | 1.414 who is insensible to the pleasing and endaring influence 


i i d th hand | : . 
ee oe ee ee of the native airs of his country. Let one but wander in a 


in band, chaunted their death song which was composed by one of the | ; 3 d let 
number, at the couclusion of the last stanza of which, every man fell by | land among strangers; let him be an exile from home, and le 


RP Spe eiane Peper. | him hear either played or sang the familiar tunes he has lis. 
Ouf country in bondege—ourselves in despair, tened to in days that are gone, among the companions of his 
Our sons and our daughters are captives: Oh where! hans & li associations which the bring - 
Go search the damp mines, which a despot has wrought early life; Oh! the dar ing ji aod wo Where 
With the lives, that too cheaply our freedom had bought. his memory, awaken feclings which are indescri ! 

is the Frenchman at home or abroad, who hears the tunes 
The fate that attends us, and darkens the glass y : mr 
Of life, with the gloom of its wings as they pass; of “Bonaparte crossing ‘he Alps” or his “retreat from” the 
Shuts out with that light the sweet creature it forms, ill fated “Moscow” that does not feel admiration for the 
The rainbow, which spans and which follows life’s storms. events they bring to his mind, and for the character of the 

great Napoleon. For tyrant as he was Frenchmen regard his 


name with the greatest reverence. Show me the honest 
Scotch! Peasant that the song of “Auld Lang Syne” or the 
“Ingle Side” of Burns, does not “bind him to his rugged hills 
and barren heathes the more.” And where is the American 
who is not reminded of the dearly loved past, whose bosom 
does not glow with a spirit of independence and a conscious- 
\| ness of his country’s pride, in listening to the tunes of “Hail 





Then death art thou welcome. O! when will our doom, 
Permit us to slumber in bright or in gloom. 

We care not—we heed not, for little we crave, 

But the quiet that seems to repose in the grave. 


Hope sickens—she droops, and the flap of her wings, 
But bruizes in sorrow the heart’s bleeding strings, 

As voiceless, she gropes in the darkness we feel, } 
Where light cannot enter her smiles to reveal. 





O! why will not God take the life which he gave, 
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Foreign opinions.—Mr. Gronde, a foreign writer, in hig 
work entitled “The Americans,” speaks of domestic virtue, 
as being the foundation of the happiness which he believes 
exists among the communities of this, in a greater degree 
than among those of any other country. It would seem, that 
foreign travellers, be their opinions what they may in regard 
to our intellectual character, or however much they may be 
disposed through envy, or some other contracted feeling, to 
ridicule our manners and institutions, all agree in this one 
point—that we are the happiest people upon the face of the 
earth: the fact admitted the writer feels himself or herself as 
the case may be, in duty bound to advance the reasons why 
and wherefore such sentiment is adopted; and is really amus- 
ing to notice the maneuvrings and windings of some, after 
they have described in terms, as silly as possible, the wretched 
cant of a few fishermen they have met upon the shore as they 
passed, or the ribaldry of steamboat loafers, to prove that 
“after all the Americans are a very happy people.” 

It is not unreasonable for us Americans, to suppose, that 


When life is a burden, and man is a slave— 
He strikes not— then draw—thus we sever the chain 


A tyrant has cast o’er our freedom again. J.T He 
{ 





SKETCHES FOR THE MONUMENT, 


On the influence of certain physical causes on the mind. | 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. 
No. V. 


Original . 

Next to solitude may be mentioned the potent influence of 
music. This agent, to notice properly or as it deserves would 
afford a theme for a lecture itself. Music belongs in a greater | 
or less degree of perfection to every country of the world; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that in proportion as it is cultivated | 
and improved, and approximates a state of perfection, precise- 
ly in the same ratio, do we refind civilization advanced, and re- 
finement in the manners of different nations observable. The 
illustrious Dr. Rush in a lecture ‘ton the influence of physical 
causes on the moral faculties” has gone further, and says— 
“we are as able to tell the voices and virtues of different na- 
tions by their music, as by their laws.” When I hear men 
whether in the pulpit or elsewhere speak of music, as devel- 
ish and profane from an erroneous impression they have re- | 
from their childhood, I pity their blinded zeal; and when I 
see those entirely insensible to its power, I am almost ready | 


to say in the language of the bard, 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“They are fit for treasons, stratagems and spoil; 
The motions of their spirit are dull as midnight, 
And their affections dark as Erebus.” 


Its effect on the inferior animals has been noticed by the 
earliest authorities, and strikingly expressed by the following | 


lines. 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled beasts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall percieve them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, | 
By the sweet power of music. 


It has been said to divest the fearful tiger of his rage; ren- 
dered the lion as harmless and docile as the faithful dog; and 
calmed the terrific growl of the fell hyena. Visit the me- 
nageries that travel about through the country and there wit-| 
ness its influence. See the listless look, and half closed eyes 
of that lion. They are trying to make him roar; but they 
cannot succeed. Here comes a drum: now see him; he is ra- 
ging! Now see his fiery eyes,—his erected ears,—his stiffened 
mane! 

Hear! what a deafning voice! The very ground seemed, 
to quake! Look around, the drum has effected the other ani-| 
mals also! see, how ferocious they seem. Hark! the band has! 
commenced playing; what a change! their threatening looks| 
are gone. Observe with what regularity they keep time to | 
the music, by walking to and fro in their confined abodes. | 
How playful they are! their keeper is fondling with them. | 
O! daring act! he is going to enter the hyena’s cage! He | 
nods to the musicians; their tune is altered: They play—| 
“Oft in the stilly night.” What a soft and soothing strain it| 
is! how composing! He isin! The untameable hyena is 
harmless! music has confined a spell around him and shown 
him of his power!— ; 

It is recorded that serpents in some of the eastern countries | 
have been so charmed with the simple notes of the pipe, as to 
come from their holes, and by the movements and contortions , 











Columbia” and the “Star spangled Banner.” 
Music among rude and uncivilized nations is characterised 


by aspirited and stirring combinations of tunes which arouses 
the attentive warrior and excites his warlike propensities: 


| And the courageous effect it has among civilized nations, is 


well known and appreciated. Instances are recorded of its 
reviving the drooping spirits, and infusing vigor and energy 
into defeated soldiers; and in which it has apparently been 
the means of gaining a victory. 

Different kinds of music as I have before hinted produce 
different effects on the mind, and give rise to feelings corres- 
ponding to its variety. It is like the Promethean spark from 
heaven which kindled life in the image of clay; and it re- 
quires only its touch to develop the propensities of human na- 
ture: and its incitements are sympathetically responded to by 
its effects. 

The lofty and solemn peals of the organ are singularly cal- 
culated to give a sense of reverential dependence; to lift the 
thoughts above the paltry things of time, and centre them on 
the majesty, and goodness of the omnipotent Jehovah! The 
trumpet’s shrill sound, the ear “piercing pipe” and “spirit stir- 
ring drum,” animate the bosom with a throb of patriotic rap. 
ture: The soft and soothing melody of the flute, inspire the 
heart with emotions of love and tenderness, while the cheer- 
ful and lively tones of the violin produce feelings of amerry and 


jovial kind, and prompt to the festive dance! I shall con- 


clude this paper with the following passionate effusion, illus- 
trative of the subject—but which is expressed no doubt with 


too much enthusiasm. 
“Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disharm: 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair, and madness please; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antidate the bliss above.” 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN DENTISTRY. 

Dr Harris, Surgeon Dentist, of Baltimore, now in this city, 
has been entirely successful in applying a set of artificial teeth 
fixed on gold plate, on the principle of atmospheric pressure. 
This is a most important improvement in the dental art. There 
are frequent cases where it is impossible to insert sets of teeth 
with springs, from the absence of any thing to attach them to; 
the new mode of Dr. H’s is invaluable in such cases. It is a 
better mode than that of the springs in any case; and teeth so 
applied, will answer all the purposes of mastication, &c., as well 
as those with springs. He has once be‘ore applied teeth on 


| this principle, but Hyppopotamus tooth was used instead of 


the gold plate, and from its porous nature, it did not adhere 
to the gum with the tenacity of the gold plate, the latter pret- 
senting so impervious a surface. The gold plate may be 
shaped to suit the gum precisely, and by applying it to the 
gum, and exhausting the air between them, it retains its posi- 
tion with astonishing firmness. At first blush it seems a lit- 
tle singular, but the principle is a correct one, and we see 
practical illustrations almost every day, by the little school 
boys, who, with their string and piece of leather raise im- 
mense stones, merely placing the leather upon them, and ex- 
hausting the air by bearing on it. We had the pleasure of 
examining the set above alluded to, and have never seen so 
accurate a counterfeit of the natural teeth. The manufacture 
of the incorruptible teeth may be regarded as being brought 
to perfection. Dr. Harris has done much for the dental 
art in this discovery of his.—Richmond Compiler. 


by far the greater number of foreign tourists who have re- 
viewed our country and countrymen, have been operated upon, 
in no inconsiderable degree, by prejudice. Immediate cir- 
cumstances too, have assisted them in their conclusions, and 
under these considerations they have adopted and promulgat- 
ed their views, and sold them for the price, whether correct 
or not. Two or three instances, will suffice in illustration of 
our meaning. Capt. Basil Hall, was treated, as he would say, 
rather uncourtiously by those, into whose society he was 
thrown on board the steamboats of our western rivers, who 
if we may be allowed a cant phrase “go the whole team” 
either in friendship or in hate, and having aroused the rese- 
sentment by his ill applied and out of place insinuations in re- 
gard to the low character of American manners, they took the 
liberty—not of lynching him in the strict sense of the term— 
but of “allowing him to go on shore” in a wilderness kind of 
a place where he would have been obliged to manage his af- 
fairs the best way he could, but for the tender mercies of a 
few of the aggrieved, who in pity begged for his relicf. And 
this Basil forsooth, for this, and other specimens of American 
kindness which he met with in various quarters must “use up” 
the Americans as though they were wolves panthers or the 
like. 

Mrs. Trolloppe, we beg pardon for the mention of her name, 
she, in passing over the “Hindoo settlement,” must needs spe- 
culate a little, and after various attempts, as the citizens of 
Cincinnati will long remember, to do the “handsome thing” 
she made a most magnificent failure, and finding it to her in- 
terest to be absent awhile, took English leave and trollopped 
off, without the benefit of clergy, leaving little or nothing be- 
hind her for the benefit of those, whom she deserted, minus 
the amount of her speculations. Her grumbling afterwards, 
which will be found in “her book,” was pretty much after the 
fashion of the old woman, who mourned loud and long over 
a basket of eels because they “would’nt lay still while she 
skinned ’em.” 

Then came Miss Frances Ann, known over this country by 
the very interesting and imposing cognomen of “Fanny Kem- 
ble.” Fanny made use of every exertion, but in spite of all 
her labors, she could not get into any society here, that could 
claim any higher distinction than “a certain class”—which 
is aptly designated in the work she offered to the patronage 
of the American public. After enacting out her time this 
side the waters, she retired from public lite and settled down 
|| to write occasionally for American periodicals. Miss Marti- 

neau—we had like to have forgetten her—entered the arena, 
and with a caustic pen, contended with her predecessors for 
the palm of praise, and like them she received her share of 
merited censure. Her book is yet upon the wing, and will 
doubtless receive its deserts. One thing is certain she has 
exhibited great perception and strength of mind, and she has 
told a deal of truth withal. Her prejudice is manifest, and 
we may hereafter expect, the rehearsal of many a private 
scrape that occurred in the wanderings of the lady. 

Now, all these folks agree, that America is a passable place, 
and the people generally are happy, they wind out this con- 
clusion some way or other, notwithstanding their prejudices, 
and the jaundiced vision through which their observations 
were made. Mr. Gronde who if we mistake not succeeds Miss 
Martineau, appears to be more philosophical in his researches, 
and indeed exhibits more common sense than either of those 
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we have mentioned, his works appears to be the result of close ||in general. The sympathy he might create in his friends _ MAXIMS FOP MARRIED LADIES. 
observation and extensive research, and will no doubt be read || would rather injure than benefit; and would at best, but ‘des- The following maxims, if pursued, will not only make the 
with a measure of interest by those who are fond of examin- || troy his credit with the rest. In the United States if a man | men in love with marriage, but cause them to be good hus- 
ing foreign opinions. No candid traveller could give a review || has made a bad bargain, he is sure to keep the secret to him- || bands:—The first is to be good yourselves. To avoid all 
of our manners which would be entirely favorable, we have self, lest his business talent should be doubted; if he has been || thoughts of managing a husband, Never try to decive or !m- 
too much ‘umongst us deserving of the strongest censure, and unfortunate in a speculation, he will find a remedy in another pose upon his understanding, nor give him uneasiness, but 
where that censure comes unmixed with ridicule and selfish without lamenting the loss; and should he even be ruined, he ||treat him with affection, sincerity, and respect. Remember 
misreprrsentations it would become us to note with care and || will put on a good face, arrange himself with his creditors || that husbands at best are only men, subject like yourselves, 
improve thereby. and start anew, cautioned by his former. experience. toerror and frailty. Be not too sanguine, then, before marri- 
Me. Gronde apeaks on thie wise:— “This habit, of depending chiefly on themselves, produces in || age, or promise yourselves happiness without alloy. Should 
«J consider the domestic virtue of the Americans as the |/the American a: spirit of independence scarcely to be found in|| you discover any thing in his humor or behavior not alto- 
principal source of all their other qualities. It acts as a pro- any other nation. It stifles complaints of all sort; makes them || gether what you expected or wish, pass it over, smooth your 
moter of industry, as a stimulous to enterprise and as the most support heavy times and calamities with patience; and in-|/own temper, and try to mend his attention, cheerfulness, and 
powerfu! restrainer of public vice. It reduces life to its sim- || Spires them with hope and energy when oppressed with loss good-nature. Never reproach him with misfortunes, which 
plest elements, and makes happiness less dependant on preca- and misfortunes. During the residence of many years in the ure the accidents and infirmities of human lifes a burden 
rious ‘circumstances; it ensures the proper education of chil- | United States, I have had frequent intercourse with all classes which each engaged to assist the other in supporting, and to 
dren, ood acts, by the force of example, on the morals of the of society, but do not remember having heard a single in- which both parties are equally exposed; but, instead of mur- 
rising generation; in short, it does more for the preservation dividual complain of misfortunes; and I have never known a || muring, and reflections, divide the sorrow between you; make 
of peace and good order than all the laws enacted for that pur- || Dative American ask for charity. No country in the world the best of it, and it will be easier to both. It is the innate 
pose; and isa better guarantee for the permanency of the has such a small number of persons supported at the public || office of the softer sex to soothe the troubles of the other. 
American government than any written instrument, the con- || €Xpense; and of that small number - half we foreign paup- Resolve every morning to be cheerful that day; and should any 
stitution itself not excepted. No government could be estab. || ers» An American, embarrassed in his pecuniary circumstan-|/thing occur to break your resolution, suffer it not to put you 
lished un the same principle as that of the United States with || Ces, —_ hardly be prevailed on to ask and except the assistance || out of temper with your husband. Dispute not with him, be 
a different code of morals. The American Constitution is re- of his own relations; and will, in many instances, scorn to have the occasion what it may; but much rather deny yourself the 
remarkable for its simplicity; but it can only suffice a people |/ ™ecourse to his own parents. Even an unsuccessful politician || trifling satisfaction of having your own will, or gaining the 
habitually correct in their actions; and would be utterly inad- will leave the field without a groan; a Cappel arenes by | better of an argument, than risk a quarrel, or create a heart- 
aquate tothe wants ofa different nation. Change the domes- his antagonist; and, whatever be his noes ong uish, show s burning, which it is impossible to foresee the end of. Impli- 
tic habits of the Americans, their religious devotion, and their || bright countenance to the public. Happiness and prosperity |/ cit submission in a man to his wife is ever disgraceful to both; 
high respect for morality, and it will not be necessary to change || 8F€ 8° popular in the United States, that no one dares to show || but implicit snbmission in a wife to the will of her husband is 
a single letter of the Constitution in order to vary the whole himself an exception:to the rule; and avoiding carefully the what she promised at the altar: what the good will revere her 
form of their government. The circumstances being altered, semblance of misfortune, they generally succeed - reality, || for, and what is, in fact, the greatest honor she can receive. 
the same causes would no longer produce the same effects; and become that which they have always been striving to ap- || Be assured, a woman's power, as well as her happiness, has 
and it is more than probabel, that the disparity which would pear.” ene Moai. e no other foundation than her husband's esteem and love, whieh 
hn ont ites te evs an theabitve tn eho her] rye Huncaftr—This i tho til of Fut hind of hsv an Toile rns, ran ta i 
are destined to govern would not only make a different gov- || ,, ° ; ¥ . ’ . A e 
ernment pont but absolute by necessary, to preserve the ea a ee eeu = er e —Enjoy with him his satisfaction, share and soothe his cares, 
nation from ruin. a Oia dail or iad Went coniainder. iia and with utmost assiduity conceal his infirmities. If you val- 
“The moral and domestic habits of theAmericans must ne- : ‘ g . _.._,'||ue your own and your husband’s ease, let your expenses and 
cessarily exercise an important influence on the acquisition se roeeagant rig > gy: ain, sap ie whieh desires be ever within the reach of hig circumstances; for if 
and soe. dren of pent A single man encounters of- ivan ng 6-69 esd edi rhige ge mest ps poverty should follow,—you must share the evil. Be very 
ten more difficulties in making his way through the world see pope outaieongnte mee aig pa ae careful never to give him any cause of jealousy. Let not 
than one ohne early sabes has increased his stimulus to Sent, eT ee Foe 8 apsencmiyas: many days pass without a serious examination into your con- 
arrangement, and affords a wholesome admonition, more par- Sih tai, Oita ee ie ee find If puil- 

: ne 4 » you yourself gui 
decien dereonrgebscidancony™ saccohan gn aely~e ty of any foibies or omissions, the best atonement is to be more 
widely circulated embarrasment, illustrating as it does, the y y 


exertion. The man who hasa family is doubly pledged to 
] . Bis 2.9 . 
benefit of domestic retrenchment and reform. careful in fature. — s Library. 


virtue; and has in every additional member a monitor to indus. 
try and frugality. In a country like America, where so much 
Histories, like the one under consideration, are valuable in- misieets. 


depends on individual enterprise, the effect of it, when any- 
wise —y SEE, SN Ra See Say eepny asmuch as they present the state of things that really exist,!) 7,¢ most notorious swindler has not assumed so many 
when it is seconded and approved of by the community in gen- || ang point out the remedies for the evils treated of; and this is || 14 mes as sciflave, ner ic.co-mmnsh ashemed efbivewh. he 
i 1 ° | ‘ ? . 
eral. Accordingly, there are but few single — largely en-|! done in a style and language calculate to a muse and instruct | ,1)5 herself patriotism, when at the same time she is re- 
gaged in commerce, or any other kind of enterprise, and few- administering to the pleasure and profit, alike of the old and||; -.. : 48 h aad h , 
er who, in that state, are capable of accumulating fortunes. || 5), young, and giving to each their “portion in season.” senna jus ev ge calamity ah er Prt  . ee 
' 0% ’ 5 : , “a | will introduce herself into power, and ex er rivels. Dod- 
The most enterprising merchants and ship owners, the first |! Pye yolume should be particularly interesting to Baltimor- pratemguewniarrern aaidae iad prot darling "1 go 
i i ° ’ 28- 
manufacturers, and the proprietors of the largest estates in the eans, as it was written by a talented lady of our city. It may |)... ‘es Ste dt ra Pre! _— , 
country, are married men: and, what is still more remarkable - Na 139 ae lary, that the source of ali opposition is resentment 
ae : : *||be had of Messrs Bayly & Burns, No, 132 Market street, to || oy interests, a resolution to pull down those who have offended 
g . { + a "9 
pe re ee not weet but after once a whom we are indebted for a copy. | us, without considering consequences; a steady ond unvarying 
“i his example of prosperity in the marriage-state, and the a Ss de Oe I : “a J ¥ : 
consequently greater faculties of credit of married men, act ‘ __ || Sttention to propose every thing that is specious, but imprac- 
; ‘ p Lapy’s Boox.—The August number of this popular and in-!| ticable; to depreciate every thing that i ; 3 
as a premium on matrimony, and enable men to provide for g pop ’ P y thing that is blameless; to exag 
their wives and children, who, without them, might have been gevate every thing that is blamable, until the people are ex. 
cited to turn out those that are in office, and to admit those 


|| teresting magazine has been received. We have perused with 

unable to provide for themselves. But when the foundation man eveae ne PAG aes — he eid ‘ 
ft fortune in-onne laid, ite increase and eccumulation follow, of “The lost Bride by nies Hale, the editress, is highly cre- | that are not. There are some patriots of the present day, who 
as a matter of course; unless some unexpected calamity should eee So Rip rete gt ates of Ok ecegy renamed would find it as difficult to imitate Sheridan ia his princi- 
blast the hope of success. The moment a man is known to ane _— esiginal, acne aid wwe —r of the “book,” andi ples, as they would in his wit; and his noble conduct during 
have acquired a little property by his own industry, he re. — yaaa eae “ ee : hii the mutiny at the Nore, will e's multitude of sins. There 
ceives credit for ingenuity and perseverance, and is trusted on _ ee Cec re es lies | are moments when all minor considerations ought to yield to 
account of these virtues. [lis means become, in this manner, can boast, it makes its ee regularly ” the first of the the public sufety; and the opposition of this or any country 
much more enlarged than his estate; and it depends chiefly month, though we sometimes do not receive it untik towards might take a usefal hint from what was observed in the Ro- 
on the resources of his own mind what advantages he will ie, man Senate: while a question was under debate, every one 

was at freedom to advance his objections, but the question be- 





























draw from his position. 

“But if the acquisition and accumulation of property in the 
United States is made comparatively easy, and credit given 
to those who succeed in it, a proportionally larger discredit 
must attach itself to those who are unfortunate and poor; this 
is really carried to a melancholy extent, although from the 
unexampled prosperity of the country, there are few to whom 
it will apply. A man in America is not despised for being 
poor in the outset-—three-fourths of all that are rich begun in 
the same way—but every year which passes without adding 
to his prosperity, or showing reasons which prevented his 
success—if he should not enjoy a reputation as a scholar or a 
professional man,—then I am afraid he will be doubly pun- 
ished:—by his own helpless situation, and the want of sympa- 
thy in others. But in this case it is not the want of property 
which deprives him of the consideration of his fellow-beings: 

* it is the want of talent, ingenuity, perseverance, or enterprise, 


Gentieman’s Macazine.—The first number af an excellent’ 
monthly bearing this title, has been upon our table for so ne! 
weeks; supposing we had given it due attention, it was care. | 
fully laid away tor preservation among other periodicals, and 
thus apparently neglected, until accident reminded us of the 





omission—we now tender it our respectful consideration. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine is published in Philadnlphia, 
by Mr. Charles Alexander, and edited by Charles E. Burton 


|| ing once determined on, it became the acknowledged duty of 
||every member to support the majority. 








A man in prosperity forgets every one, and in adversity 


every one forgets him. In prosperity he appears to have lost 
his senses; and when loaded with misfortune, he is said never 


to have had any. 
tented with all the world; and when hurled to the bottom of 


In sudden elevation, he becomes discon- 


esq. The number under present examination, contains a va-||+h wheel of fortune, all the world are discontented with him. 


riety of original papers from the pens of many of our popular | 
writers, among whoin are Miss Catherine H. Waterman, The- 
odore Hook, C. W. Thompson, and others, amounting to a 
number sufficient to maintain the interest of the periodical 
handsomely. 





The Total Abstinance Society, of Montreal, have present- 
eda silver medal to Capt. Henry Hudson, of the Hartlepool, 


ne’ . 
The following is said to be a certain cure for Diarrhea. It 


should be cut out and preserved: “Parch half a pint of rice 
until it is perfectly brown—boil it down as rice is usually 
done—eat it slowly, and it will stop the most alarming diar- 
rheea in a few hours.” 





Three Reasons for not Lending.—“Halloa, Bill, lend us your 





which might have ensured his success. Hence an American, | the first temperance vessel that has entered the port of Mon-|| penknife!” “I can’t—I have not got any! Besides I want to 
will seldom complain of losses, want of business, or prosperity || treal. 


use it myself.” 
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376 THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


SUMMER EVENING, 


From the Knickerbocker. 
WRITTEN AMONG THE BLUE-RIDGE MOUNTAINS. 
BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D. D. 












Lo! it is evening: down the mountain’s side 
The parting sun-beams slowly melt away: 
But, ere they fade, a lingering lustre shed, 
That loiters brilliant on the smiling peak. 

See how the horizon blushes—at the last 
Declining, lingering radiance of day 

Skirts the faint eves of heaven—while adown 
The desert mountain darkness glides apace, 
And steals the cottage from the inquiring eye! 


Hark! from the copse a plaintive murmur sighs, 
That seems to tell a tale of sympathy. 
Tis the lone rivulet, which latety saw 
And felt the sun-beams dancing on its boson: 
Then o’er its gentle bed it stole in mirth, 
And as it flowed, chimed to the lovely scene. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
} 


| 


Ah! let me hie me to the twilight stream, 
To muse the solemn, silent hour away! 
But, as I move, upon the verge of heaven 
The full broad moon amid a host of clouds, 
That stand like broken baitlements afar, 
Unveils her silvery face, and gives a beam 
Resplendent, meek, and lovely as the hour. 
Sometimes the shaggy clouds inter her form, 
And leave me to myself and darkness—yet 
Anon she bursts ber prison, and looks down, 
Like one that feels her consciousness and pride. 


| 


Here, from this eminence that tops the rill, 
My eye goes wondering to the village nigh, 
Where many a taper glimmers: there, methinks, 
Contentment cheers the bosom—peace and mirth 
Entwine the heart, and give a charm to life. 
Where now is that tall spire, which lately gleamed 
Amid the bright reflections of the day! 
Ah! it hath vanished—shaded by the night, 
It rises up unseen, and each fair mansion, 
Save by the doubtful moon, is seen no more. 


Hushed is the voice of nature: to her nest 
The solitary bird hath gone—and naught 
Save the dark whip-poor-will is heard abroad. 
The meadow, but an hour ago alive 
With grazing flocks and herds, and echoing blithe 
The gentle music of the ploughmau’s whistle, 
Lies cheerless and asleep—a lonely waste! 


Still resting on this mossy rock, ’round which 
The night-winds moan, let me indulge my soul— 
For to my soul ’tis sweet to linger here. 

‘Turn up thine eye to yon bright vaults of heaven, 
All studded o’er with gems of light serene, 

That glimmer through the mistiness of night: 

See how they travel—their unceasing round 
Weaving harmonious—and rejoiced to do 

The will of their Creator: ‘Ah!’ they say— 

For, to the poet’s ear they speak aloud— 

* ‘They say: ‘proud man is but a reptile thing, 
Lowly and dark—and still with head erect, 
Presumes to challenge his almighty Lord, 

And dares disclaim allegiance to his will. 


We, dressed in glory bright as heaven itself, 
Supremely lifted from those humble walks, 
To journey through interminable space, 
Stoop with submission to the hand that traced 
The pathway of our orbs, and love to twine 
A wreath uf gratitude and praise to Him.’ 





Such is the language which those stars address 
To melancholy man, while from the heath 
Accordant voices rise. Lo! it is night— 
Extinguished is the brilliant orb of day, 

And none is left, save those bright stars above, 
To cheer the solitary World. So thou, 
Unthinking man! shalt one day see thy life 
Extinguished by the chilly touch of death. 

But still upon thy grave a light shall stream— 
And ’tis the torch of Hope enkindled there 

By meek Religion, to watch o’er thy dust, 
Which life again shall animate and warm. 





| 
| 
| 


To-morrow, and the sun shall rise sublime, 
Painting the face of nature; and each scene, 
Tinged by its golden beams, shall glow and laugh, 
Franght with new life: so thou shalt lay thee down 
Within the midnight chambers of the tomb, 

And darkness shall encompass thee awhile; 

But then the light of Immortality, 

Bursting into the cold recess, shall shine, 

And wake thee from thy slumbers: thou shalt rise, 
And, robed in never-fading glory, live, 

And rest thee on the bosom of thy Gop. 


EDUCATION. 


There is a great, and, in our opinion, a most mischievous 
error committed by many of those to whom the direction of 





| having no parallel in history; that we are a distinct and pe- 


|the proud, the titled and the long descended of other lands? 


| blest ranks of life, and that their country has been furnished 


ful, as it serves to illustrate human action and elucidate the 
operations of the human mind under every variety of circum- 
stances, but after all, the application is but general, and does 
not come home to our firesides and social circles. All know- 
ledge is valuable, but we hold that description of information 
to be the most so, which can be applied to the greatest advan- 
tage, to the practical uses of life. The actions of an Alexan- 
der or a Cesar claim an interest with us, it is true, but how 
small when compared with the doings of the men who laid the 
foundations of our republic, and by example as well as precept 
showed us what Americans should be. How often do we find 
persons conversing most learnedly about the heroes and sages 
of antiquity, or dwelling with rapture upon the exploits of a 


|Charles the 12th, or a Napoleon, to whom the deeds of those 


whose names are identified with the early history of our own 
continent are known only by tradition, or the scanty fragments 
furnished in our school books. 

The boast of an American does not consists in his having 
been born on the western side of the Atlantic, but his being 
the compatriot of a Washington and of the host of worthies 
by whom our country was wrested from foreign sway, and 


‘endowed with institutions calculated to ennoble the name of 
/man and illustrate the capabilities of our nature. The readi- 
|est way to make our people prize our institutions as they 


should, is to teach them to study them in their origin and 
trace them to their scources. It is not sufficient for our chil- 
to be told that there was a battle on Bunker’s Hill, but they 
should be made to understand why their forefathers threw 
aside the sickle for the sabre, and abandoned the plough to 
shoulder the musket. They should be taught that the Revolu- 


\tion, which terminated in the emancipation of thirteen British 


American colonies from the dominion of the mother country, 
was no feverish excitement produced by imaginary wrongs, 


but the result of aggressions, practised on the one hand, and 


deep conviction of injustice suffered on the other. In becom- 


|ing acquainted with the details connected with such knowl- 


edge, those who are to be the future guardians and sustainers 
of our institutions would learn their value and appreciate them 


|accordingly. By the acquisitson of this description of learn- 


ing a pure nationality of feeling would be engendered, a feel- 
ing in which we are at present most culpably and lamentably 
deficient. Instead of regarding themselves as the honored de- 
cendents of this or that European stock, or as being entitled 
to distinction because their forefathers served under this king 
or had the privilege of being the subject of that emperor, our 
countrymen would be made to feel that the true source of 
pride is the freedom of the political institutions under which we 


‘have been educated, and the enojyment of the rights of an 


American repablican. 
People are too apt to forget that our character is a thing 


culiar people, differently governed and organized from all 
others. Why should the Americans look for examples among 


Their boast is that their generals, their statesmen, their 
scholars and their wise men have been taken from the hum- 


in the person of a private Virginia gentleman an example of 
true greatness, before which the mightiest of our countries 
have dwindled into insignificance. This is the sort of feeling 
we wish to see awakened and kept intensely and vividly ac- 
tive, to effect which there can be no better mode than to 


nations of antiquity have done in their day is undoubtedly use- || preparations had been going on for sometime, and small parties 





make event event of the Revolutionary struggle as familiar 
as the commonest occurrenees of the day, and the name of 


\every Revolutionary worthy as well known as these of our near- 
|est relatives.—Balto. Amer. 





A REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCE. 

West Point was one of the most impregnable posts of the 
American army during the revolutionary war. Its comman. 
ding situation afforded a prospect of the country for many 
miles round, assisted with a little art, rendered it one of the 


| most important fastnesses of the American army, during the 


|eight years contest with the British nation; and the conse- 
| quence attatched to it, in a military point of view, was evin- 
ced by the frequent and unsuccessful efforts of the enemy to 
| obtain possession of it. It was here that Arnold conceived 
the horrid purpose of bartering his country for gold. This 
conspiracy, however, which ainied a death blow at liberty in 





the studies of the rising generation is assigned. In the sclec- 
tion of subjects for investigation, there is too little attention 
paid to matters connected with our own short but eventful na- 
tional history. Valuable as our acquaintance with general his- 
tory certainly is, it is after all of secondary importance when 
the practical business of life is taken into account. To know 
what the Egyptians, the Grecks, the Romans, and other great 





the western hemisphere, resulted, as every one knows, only 
in the universal contempt and ignomy of Arnold, and the la. 
mented death of the unfortunate Andre. 

It was in the latter part of the year 17—, the fourth year 
of the struggle between England and her colonies, that the 
British meditated another attact on West Point, which they 


\|intended should decide the contest. For this purpose, secret 








were daily sent out to reconnoitre the American camp. About 
or four days before this memorable event took place, onc of three 
these reconnoitering parties, fatigued with the exertions of 
the day, and fiding themselves unable to reach their place of 
destination before night, halted near the entrance of a wood, 
resolving there to take up their quarters for the night. The 
party was headed by a brave officer, Col. W: , who though 
young, had already distinguished himself in several engage. 
ments. Being within three miles of the American camp, and 
of course liable at any moment to be surprised and taken 
prisoners by the Americans, or the savages who prowled 
around, two of the party were obliged to act as sentinels, while 
the others reposed themselves. Col. W——, not being incli- 
ned to sleep, laid himself on the ground neara trec, which his 
companions had ascended, and soon was completely absorbed 
in a reverie of bright hopes of future glory, strangely mingled 
with thoughts of those he had left in his native land. Sudden- 
ly he was arroused by the trampling of a horse, and seizing 
his musket, was preparing to awaken his companions, when 
he perceived through the trees, a foaming steed, who had ran 
away with its rider; in an instant he perceived it was a lady, 
and darting through the thicket, he caught the bridle of the 
the horse just in time to prevent her from being crushed ander 
his heels, he assisted the lady to dismount, and half dead with 
terror, she sank almost senseless on the trunk ofa tree. By 
the time the officer had secured the horse she recovered from 
her fright, and informed him she was the daughter of General 
Montrose, commander of the garrison then stationed at West 
Point; that riding out with some of her companions, her horse 
had taken fright, and she was soon lost to their view, and pro- 
bably but for his timely assistance, she would have heen dash- 
ed to pieces in the forest. When the lady was sufficiently 
rested, the gallant officer at her own request, set out to escort 
her home. The sun was just setting in all its splendor and 
throwing its departing beams upon the beautifully variegated 
hue of the distant forests, as they came in sight of the Ameri- 
ican encampment; they had not proceeded far, when they met 
the lady’s companions, her own brother and a young friend, 
riding at full speed in search of her. Overjoyed at finding 
her in safety, they forgot fur a moment the presence of a 
stranger; the rescued lady was first to remember it, and tur- 
ning to the officer, said, “by what name shall I thank the 
brave preserver of my life?’ “Reserve your thanks, fair 
lady, for him, in whose hands I was but the humble instru- 
ment,” said the officer; “my name is Eugene W , Colonel 
in his majesty’s 42d regiment.” “Eugene W !” said the 
lady’s brother, “is it possible he can have forgotten his friend 
George Montrose?” said the officer, and the soldiers embraced 
each other. They had been class mates and intimate friends 
at Oxford, and when the father of Montrose removed with his 
family to America, just before the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war, little did the friends expect at parting to meet 
again as soldiers in a different cause. 

The morning at last dawned, which was, as it might be 
said, to decide the fate of the colonies, for the British already 
were in possession of New York, and several other important 
places, and expected, if successful in this last attempt, to bring 














the colonies into entire submission. But their projects were ° 


defeated—the Americans received intelligence of their move- 
ments a few hours before, and made such hasty preparations 
as time would permit, and being actuated by one spirit, “to 
conquor or to die,” this small garrison of five hundred men, 
held out against four thousand of the British troops, till they 
received relief from head quarters, three days after, and then 
the British were entirely defeated. General Montrose was 
wounded, but not mortally, and his son escaped unhurt, al- 
though he was in the thickest part of the fray. Several of the 
enemy were taken prisoners, among whom was the gallant 
Colonel W . Severely wounded, he would never have re- 
covered, but for the care and the attention of Emily Montrose. 
—After the campaign was ended, these two persons, so singu- 
larly brought together, were united in marriage. 











Op oak TrEE.—In Windsor Forest there are several cele- 
brated oaks. One of these, the King Oak, is said to have been 
a favorite tree of William the Conqueror, who made this a 
royal forest, and enacted laws for its preservation. This oak 
which stands near the enclosure of Cranbourn, is 26 feet in 
circumference at 3 feet from the ground. It is supposed to be 
the largest and oldest oak in Windsor Forest, being above a 
thousand years old. It is quite hollow; the space within is 
from seven to eight feet in diameter, and the entrance is about 
our feet and a half high, two feet wide. ‘We launched in it,” 
says Professor Burnet, “September 2, 1829. It would ac- 
commo date at least twenty persons with standing room, and 
ten or twelve might sit down comfortably to dinner.” 
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